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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. stantly, and makes a pretty appearance. The} generally brought up and educated by the 
“ee water is fine. We partook of refreshments | board, and appear attached to the service. It 
‘ at the house cf the engineer, a rough, unculti- | is particularly gratifying to be enabled to say, 

PUBLISHED WEEK LY. vated spot on the mountain, 1600 feet above that we have not heard an oath, seen a aah 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | the level of Philadelphia. Every thing was | ard, or witnessed any indecencies among the 
‘neat within, and the viands well prepared and | workmen or boatmen, since we have been on 
‘excellent. Notwithstanding the experience of | the Lehigh and mixed with the labourers em- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | our guides, we lost our way in the woods, and | ployed on the works. All appear civil, nang 
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wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, for a considerable time scrambled over pathless | and contented. Observing with how mue 
wilds at the hazard of our limbs, if not of our | ease a woman and her little daughter managed 
PHILADELPHIA. ilives; our horses blundering over rocks, en- | the several movements of the gates at the lgcks, 
satin . | tangled roots, and quagmires, brambles, &c. ; | 1 asked their weight, and was answered, that 
Whaes the Beste Riteeitenn: fallen trees intercepting our passage, and often | the gate to which I pointed weighed 45 tons. 
Notes of an Excursion to the Susquehanna from their great size compelling us to retrace | Notwithstanding the gloom that hangs over 
at Wilkesbarre. our steps to get round them. At length we! business in general throughout the country, 


discovered a blind path, which eventually con-| there is here the appearance of considerable 
ducted us out of this wilderness into a pine | activity; boats full and empty are constantly 
At Wilkesbarre we visited the coal mines | forest of very large trees, destined at no distant | passing, and the Beaver Meadow railroad has 
of the Baltimore coal company in the vicinity. | day to be felled by the unsparing axe, and to|its share, ‘T'wo trains of cars, consisting of 
The openings are numerous, running into each | be’applied to the use of man. These must/ near thirty each, pass down and return daily ; 
other ; the vein appears to be about twenty-five | necessarily find a market’ down the Lehigh, | they carry from two and a half to two and 
feet thick. ‘The miners pointed out one stra-| near to which we had approached. We were | three quarters tons each car, and make a con- 
tum low in the vein, which they called the | now at Pine Forest, aad speedily commenced |siderable show. ‘This company expect to 
Blacksmith, being about twelve inches thick, | our downward voyage in a boat built of inch | bring down 30,000 tons of coal this season, 
and more friable than the rest of this stratum: | boards, in the scow form, having a steering|and other companies in this vicinity about 
they allege it is universally found in this vein | paddle at the bow, one at the stern, and another | 70,000 tons, in addition to that brought from 
fifty miles in extent. The company are mining | for a rudder. ‘This boat had three attendants, | the Lehigh company’s mines. 
at the rate of 100 tons daily, and sell it deliv-| one of whom had steady employment in bail-| The construction of the dams on the Lehigh 
ered on the river shore, or at the basin, at} ing out witha tin bucketthe water which rush-|is such as to render it very improbable that 
$1.50 per ton. People here are much in fa-|ed in through the seams. From Pine Forest) they should be injured by freshets; the great- 
vour of the railroad to the Lehigh, and say that}to White Haven, a distance of two and a half| er the weight of water on the dam, the greater 
not only from the town, but from up the river, | miles, the river descends seventy-five feet. | is the resistance to the flood; and so deep and 
a large trade will pass on it to Philadelphia, as | Many ripples, rapids, and rocks lie in the| calm is the water in the pools, that the ice, in- 
being their shortest and best route. This view | river, to steer through which requires skill and | stead of breaking up and descending in masses, 
seemed confirmed by an intelligent gentleman | experience. ‘The forward steersman receiving | melts gradually without injury to any thing. 
from ‘Towanda, who expressed his opinion | his instructions from the helmsman, not indeed | Moreover, whenever it is desirable, large bo- 
that an active business will be carried on from | in seamen’s phrase, but by calling out *‘to the | dies of water can be discharged through the 
his district along this line in lumber, agricul-| right,” ‘to the left’’—and where a sailor | sluices formed in the dams. 
tural produce, and bituminous coal. A body | would sing out‘ steady,”’ our steersman called| The Lehigh is a powerful stream; the wa- 
of the latter has recently been discovered be-| out “‘ whoop.’’ No matter, the men under-| ter in the upper section looks as black as ink, 
tween Wilkesbarre and Towanda, about 40/stood each other, and conducted us safely | owing, doubtless, in part to colouring matter 
miles above the former place. He also esti-| along, being ourselves nota little satisfied with | from the roots of hemlock, and in part to the 
mates very profitable results from the comple-| the novelty of all we witnessed. Before the | dark shade of the high mountains that bound 
tion of the railroad, and is sanguine that when | Lehigh company improved this navigation, no | the shores. 


the North Branch canal shall be connected | rafts could descend this stream. | About four miles above Allentown, the 
with the New York improvements by means 


We saw some rafts, but more boats loaded| Crane company for smelting iron with an- 
of the Chemung canal, a considerable trade 


| 
will be derived to the road and Lehigh naviga- 
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with lumber going down to-day. The conf- | thracite coal have their foundry. We stopped 

pany receives one dollar per 1000 feet tollage|to examine the works. These works will 

tion, from the state of New York. on all lumber. These improvements have | soon be in operation.* They have a very sub- 

Our return was by the Pine Forest. In the | converted a rapid rocky dangerous stream, by | stantial appearance, and no doubt will answer 

outskirts of Wilkesbarre we were shown the | means of successive pools, into a placid, deep, | the purpose designed. The bellows, of which 

land purchased by the Lehigh company for a | and broad river. | there are two, are of heavy iron, and circular, 

basin, depot, &c. when required. Here they; Spent the night at White Haven. On re-| five feet in diameter, and six feet stroke, piston 
are making bricks, which cost by contract $5 
per thousand, into which coal dust is mixed. 


passing the thirty foot lock, I found that the|/rod 4% inches in diameter. The water is 

water, being 67,500 cubic feet, was discharged taken from the Lehigh canal by a sloping 
These bricks are quickly burned, are very | in lessthan two minutes. It passes out of the cut and returned into it immediately. Water 
hard, rough, and strong. This process of | sides instead of the tail of the lock, and has the | wheel 25 feet broad and 12 feet diameter. 
making bricks is said to save expense—ten | additional advantage of not agitating the water | Heated air is used, and they can give from 
cords of wood answer in place of forty cords | in the canal below, frequently very inconveni- | 600° to 1000° Fahrenheit. We lodged at 
required by the usual method. Stopped half|ent to an approaching boat. The company Bethlehem last night, and in our rambles visit- 
way at the Boiling Spring—it bubbles up no | have been, it would seem, singularly fortunate | 
doubt through veins of sandstone, bringing | in having honest, intelligent, and weenie * This furnace is now turning out about three tons 
with it minute grains of sand. It bubbles con-|men in their employment; they have been | of pig metal daily —Zds. \. 2. 
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ed their graveyard, Here rest the remains 
of Wm. Jones, at one time secretary. of the 
U. 8. navy, and then president of the Bank 


of the United States. He died here in 1831, 
a few days after I saw him last. His grave is 
furnished with the same simple prostrate mar- 
ble slab that distinguishes the other abodes of 
the dead in this ground, with the like simple 
inscription, recording only the birth and death 
of the deceased. Here also lies the body of 
my old friend John Heckewelder, and some 
others of the brethren formerly well known to 
me. ‘The bodies of the male tenants of this 
resting place of the dead, are divided from 
those of the sisterhood by a path which runs 
through the centre of the yard dividing it into 
two equal parts; on the sisters’ side they 
pointed out to me the spot where is deposited 
the body of a young lady from the West In- 
dies, who had been placed at school in this 
town by her futher, a West India planter. She 
it seems had African blood in her veins, but 
was so nearly white as to render the sable hue 
oe by close examination only ; it was, 

owever, at length detected by the other girls 
and made known to her. She was herself, 
until then, unconscious of the circumstance, 
and wrote to her parent for information. His 
answer confirmed the fact, to her great mortifi- 
cation and surprise. She henceforth became 
melancholy, pined away, and soon descended 
to the grave; and thus a blooming and inter- 
esting girl fell an early victim to prejudice and 
her own embittered feelings. 


From the New York Observer. 
WYOMING VALLEY. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. July 6, 1840. 


This valley lies along the Susquehanna, 
and is, in fact, one with the Lackawana valley 
lying on the Lackawana river. Its direction is 
north-east and south-west, having Carbondale 
on the north-eastern extremity, and Nescopeck 
creek on its south-western. Its length is 
about fifty miles, and its greatest breadth eight. 
On either side are continuous ranges of moun- 
tains from 800 to 1500 feet in height. Through 
the western range, about the centre of the val- 
ley and near the mouth of the Lackawana, at 
a place called Camel’s Ridge, the Susquehanna 
breaks, forming a romantic glen. In the cen- 
tre of this valley lies Wilkesbarre, 2 borough 
of 3000 inhabitants, and seat of justice for 
Luzerne county. On the opposite bank of the 
Susquehanna lies Kingston, a flourishing vil- 
lage and township of farmers. North are New 
Troy, Pittston, Exeter, and Providence; and 
south, Plymouth, Hanover and Newport. On 
the mountain east of Wilkesbarre, at a_ point 
called Prospect Rock, the eye commands a 
view of nearly the whole of this valley. ‘That 
part which is under distinct vision, from Cam- 
el’s Ridge on the north-east to Nanticoke Falls 
on the south-west, is exquisitely beautiful. ‘The 
extensive flats of the Susquehanna are all un- 
der cultivation, and at this season covered with 
the richest crops, of which by far the most 
extensive is wheat. The eye of the greediest 
husbandman must water, when he looks at 
this ample field bearing its rich burden. Here 
Virgil might find an abundant theme for Geor- 
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gics and Bucolics; here Cowper might expati-| raise discloses one or more, and their presence 
ate on the beauties of the country, and here |is almost as constant as the coal. Where this 
Campbell might write a far more touching |immense wilderness of plants came from, and 
‘ Gertrude ’’ than his unaided imagination pro-| how they were so orderly disposed in this 
duced at the distance of three thousand miles | their vast cemetery, are questions difficult to 
from the scene itself. From this point you|be answered. Nor do they throw any light on 
look right down upon the spot which marks | the origin and formation of the coal itself; for in 
the most dreadful massacre recorded in the his-| the coal no trace of a plant is found. Some 
tory of the revolution. It is situated in the | have tried to account for the existence of the 
village of New Troy. On this spot the in-|coal by supposing it to be the product of vast 
habitants of the valley are erecting amonument/| forests carbonized. But where could the for- 
tocommemorate the tragedy. ‘The material is|ests grow that, in the condensed state of the 
a hard, compact, dark-coloured sandstone, very | anthracite, would produce such quantities ? 
much resembling granite. Its form is square ; In this single coal field there are nearly two 
first, a triple base two feet six inches high, of | hundred miles; the field next south-east, the 
which the lowest is twenty-eight feet broad;| Lehigh region, is much more extensive ; and 


next, a pedestal, a cube of twenty feet, bear- | 
ing on three sides inscriptions, and having on | 
the fourth a portal ; and lastly, the frustrum of 
a pyramid, its base thirteen feet, its summit 
four feet in breadth, and its height forty feet; | 
making a total height of sixty-two and a half 
feet. Beneath are deposited the remains of 
those slain at the massacre. It is affecting to 
stand here and contemplate the events com- 
memorated ; the contending bands—one peace- 
ful, defending all which to them was sacred ; | 
the other savage and mercenary, the instru- | 
ments of oppression; the contest—the ranks 
of those who had right on their side broken, 
routed, tomahawked, scalped ; the consterna- 
tion, flight and murder of defenceless women 








and children ; dwellings burning ; rich harvests, 
just ready for the sickle, destroyed. Yet such 
is the price at which kings purchase glory. 

* * * * Perhaps the most interesting topic 
in relation to this valley is the anthracite. 
The whole valley, according to the dimensions 
given above, rests on coal, affording to the 
geologist a very interesting field of observation 
and speculation. ‘The country is transition, 
and has evidently been under the action of fire, 
which has rent, and heaved, and bent the strata 
in all directions. In some places there is one 
bed of coal, in others several beds lying one 
above another, with alternate strata of sand- 
stone, slate, conglomorate, &c. 
ing are the strata at one place where they have 
driven a tunnel to strike the lowest bed of coal 
and at the lowest point of the bed, for here the 
strata describe the are of a large circle. First, 
and lowest, red slate; 2d, conglomerate, 125 
feet thick ; 3d, sandstone, 30 feet; 4th, coal, 
22 feet, with very thin layers of slate at inter- 
vals; 5th, sandstone, 30 feet; 6th, diluvion, 
10 to 20 feet; 7th, coal, 10 feet; 8th, sand- 
stone, 25 feet; 9th, coal; 10th, sandstone, 
30 feet; 11th, small top vein of coal. Onone 
side of this basin, where the coal appears on 
the surface, or in miners’ language, crops out, 
the dip is four degrees, and on the other ten. 
Generally slate lies next above and next below 
the coal, and this is filled with vegetable im- 
pressions. These are so perfect in their linea- 
ments that the vegetable must have been en- 
closed in full vigor, and they are so carefully 
deposited, that not a leaf is folded or disturbed. 
Many of them resemble ferns and flags with 
which we are familiar, and many of them are 
gigantic and outre, such as find no place in the 
classes of Linneus, and evidently date back to 
periods of a former world. ‘Their number and 
qauntity too, are amazing. Every lamina you 
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the next, the Schuylkill region, not much less. 
To what depth the coal extends is not yet de- 
termined, but the superficial extent with its 
known depth is sufficient to refute the idea of 
such an origin. As yet its origin is a stum- 
bling block to geologists. 

The process of mining is effected more easi- 
ly here than in other anthracite regions. Often, 
the croppings out are so favourable as to re- 
quire no tunnel, and the excavation of coal is 
begun in open daylight. In other cases a hori- 
zontal tunnel is driven for a short distance to 
strike the vein, and then the excavations are 
made laterally. A railway is then laid, and 
the tunnel serves both to remove the coal and 
to drain off the water. I have noticed but one 
perpendicular shaft, and here the rubbish, and 
the water, and the coal must all be raised by 
the main strength of steam. ‘The places of 
favourable excavation, however, are becoming 
scarce, and perpendicular shafts will become 
common. The time is not distant when there 
will be a large subterranean population here, 
and the valley a great colliery. 

The importance of this valley in a commer- 
cial view is daily magnifying. Hitherto it has 
been cut off from market by want of commu- 
nication; but since the princely improvements 
of the state of Pennsylvania have approached 
a completion, an outlet is afforded for the pro- 
This season, for the first 
time, the Susquehanna canal has been opened 
to the tide waters of the Chesapeake, connect- 
ing the valley with Baltimore. Before, in- 
deed, it was connected with Philadelphia by 
the canals from Harrisburg and the Columbia 
railroad; but this did not avail for the coal 
business, on account of the competition with 
the coal mines of the Lehigh and the Schuyl- 
kill. ‘The Susquehanna is now hastening to 
its completion to the New York state line. 
There it will connect with the various canals 
and rail and water courses of New York, lay- 
ing open the whole interior of that state as a 
market for the coal of this valley. Indeed, it 
will have a monopoly of that market. Another 
market has just presented itself in the iron re- 
gions of Danville, fifty miles below this. Re- 
cently very extensive beds of excellent iron 
ore have been discovered and opened at Dan- 
ville, Bloomsburgh and Catawissa, and fur- 
naces erected. But it was not till a few weeks 
since that the experiment of smelting iron with 
anthracite succeeded. It has now succeeded 
most satisfactorily. Both pigs and bar iron of 


prime quality are now preduced from anthra- 
cite; and it is estimated that next season 











ninety thousand tons of anthracite will be 
needed at Danville alone for the furnaces. A 
railroad is just now completed from Wilkes- 
barre to Whitehaven on the Lehigh, whence 
there is canal navigation to the Delaware, and 
so on to Philadelphia, and also to New York 
by the Morris canal. On this railroad it is 
intended to take boats with their loads from 
the Susquehanna canal, and transport them to 
Whitehaven, a distance of seventeen miles, and 
set them down on the Lehigh canal. 

With such communication with markets 
south, east and north,—with such treasures of 
coal, iron and agricultural produce, it is obvi- 
ous that this valley is destined to become a 
very busy place and an important part of this 
commonwealth, not to say of the nation. * * * * 
On the east of this place, some ten miles, is a 
dismal forest and swamp, in which, at the 
massacre, great numbers of aged men, women, 
and children perished in their flight, from star- 
vation and fatigue, and the tomahawk. From 
this, the place has received the appropriate ap- 
pellation, ** Shades of Death.” I was forcibly 
reminded of these things on the recent fourth 
of July, when 700 children, of the Sabbath 
schools of this borough and vicinity, marched 
in procession, with displayed banners, from 
the church to a retired grove, and listened to 
the story how “God brought your fathers 
here and preserved them, through dangers 
great and fearful, till they subdued the wilder- 
ness and drove out the wild beasts and the 
savage foe, and made this place the pleasant 
land and delightful home it now is.” J. R. 


a seme 
MANAGEMENT OF THE INSANE. 


In Dr. Woodward’s report relating to the 
State Lunatic Asylum, occurs the following 
interesting passage :-— 

Of the one thousand and thirty-four pa- 
tients who have been in the hospital since it 
was first occupied, there have not been twenty 
who have not taken their food at the table 
with others more or less of the time; of these 
twenty, more than three-fourths were so ill 
and feeble when they arrived at the hospital 
as te be unable to do so, and died without 
amendment in a few days. While this sheet 
is being written, we have nota solitary indi- 
vidual who has not for a very considerable 
time taken food with others, with knives and 
forks. No injury has ever been done by al- 
lowing patients all the means of comfortably 
taking their meals. 

The difference between eating food in soli- 
tude from a tin or wooden dish with the fin- 
gers or a spoon, and going to a neatly furnish- 
ed table, and taking meals from crockery with 
a knife and fork, is the difference between a 
savage and a civilized man, of a brute and a 
human being. 

No one thing contributes more to awaken 
self-respect and restrain the furiously insane, 
than this indulgence at table, and the confi- 
dence which he feels is placed in him by those 
who have him in keeping. ‘The same is true 
in respect to dress and the treatment he re- 
ceives from those whom he looks upon as su- 
periors and whom he feels bound to obey. If 
he is neatly and comfortably clad, like those 
whom he meets, he feels that he is as good as 
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spect him, and is careful to do nothing by 
which he shall “ lose caste.” 
are tattered or dirty, he will tear them off o1 
soil them more; if neat and tidy, he will pre- 
serve them with care, and even feel proud of 
them. 

Within a few days, a patient was brought 
to the hospital who had been confined three 
years in a cage; he had not used knife or fork 
to take his meals during this period, and had 
not felt the influence of a fire for two winters. 
The gentleman who brought him to our care 
manifested praiseworthy benevolence in his ef- 
forts to ameliorate his condition, and get him 
into more comfortable winter quarters, and 
hoped that in a few months we should be able 
to improve his state, and that he would observe 
the decencies of life and take his food in a pro- 
per manner; while he remained conversing 
respecting him, the patient below was quietly 
seated at the table taking his supper with knife 





and fork in his hand! On the second Sabbath 
from his admission, he attended chapel quietly, 


was ‘* well off.” 


re 


his clothes and keep them on. 





others, respects himself as they appear to re-|upon the ground, face looking towards the 


heavens. One ditto 26 feet high, inclining 


If his garments | similar to the steeple or tower at Pisa. A 


monument 23 feet high perpendicular, in the 
form of an obelisk, full of hieroglyphies, with 
a human statue cut upon its top, and has some 
figures in its hands. Another statue 6 feet 
high, representing a woman. One other statue 
19 feet high, representing on the other a man, 
in good preservation. Another, the head of a 
giant, 6 feet in diameter. ‘Two altars, most 
elegantly sculptured. One obelisk, 12 feet in 
height. Four other monuments in distinct 
places, one of which is of a circular form, and 
upon a small eminence formed of stones, appa- 
rently brought from the river. In the centre 
between these four monuments, there is a huge 
round stone, which is wholly covered with 
hieroglyphies and inscriptions; beneath the 
stone are two human heads, covered nearly 
with vegetation, upon which the stone rests. 
“The above monuments are found about 
3000 feet from the river Montagua. The time 
of Messrs. Catherwood and Stephens being 


and gave it as his unqualified opinion that he| short, they were unable to make more disco- 


veries in that place; but they are satisfied that 


Another man came into the hospital quite | these monuments, &ec. can be removed and 
recently, furious as a wild beast, noisy, violent | taken to the United States of America, which 
and outrageous; he was placed in a solitary | is their intention; while those of Palenque are 
room with wristbands upon his arms to save | so far in the interior, it would be impossible to 
For many | remove them. 


We also learn that the human 


days in succession he tore his clothes and/ figures, and the ornaments which appear about 


stripped himself constantly. A few days ago, 
I found him in a state of perfect nudity. I 
proposed to him to be dressed and go into the 
gallery ; he promised that he would be quiet 


| severing and scientific travellers. 


them, are all similar to those of Palenque. In 
fact, this we consider only as a prelude to what 
we shall expect from these distinguished. per- 
We learn 


and tear no more clothing; upon his pledge | these gentlemen will continue their journey, 


he went in—he has been quiet, has kept his 
clothes upon him, takes his food at the table 
with others, and is quite civil, in a state of en- 
tire contrast to what he had been before. 

If, in our daily intercourse with the insane, 
we should treat them as inferiors, or pass 
them by without notice or attention, refuse to 
hear them, and evince towards them a feeling 
of superiority, we should find them in a con- 

| stant state of irritation and excitement. If we 


| treat them kindly and politely, inquire after 


and after their visit to Palenque, will preceed 
to Mexico.” 

The New York Star, (edited by Noah, a 
Hebrew,) offers the following comments upon 
the above facts :— 

**The people of this country must be pre- 
pared for extraordinary developements in re- 
searches throughout Central America, Peru, 
and Mexico. We must as a nation relinquish 
our unbelieving propensities, our uniform prac- 
tice of doubting every thing which we cannot 


their welfare, and hear patiently their story, | exactly comprehend, and believing all things 
we awaken in them a spirit of mildness and|to be a hoax or a humbug excepting men or a 


affection, we cancontrol them without severity, | silver dollar, and prepare ourselves by a proper 


and gain their confidence and esteem. 


| study and discipline of mind to know and to 


If there is any secret in the management of| believe that this new world, so called—the dis- 
the insane, it is this; respect them, and they covery of a few centuries—was settled by the 
will respect themselves ; treat them as reason- | descendants of Peleg, and that the statues above 


able beings, and they will take every possible 
pains to show you that they are such; give 
them your confidence, and they will rightly 
appreciate it, and rarely abuse it. 


———— 
From the Newport Mercury. 


ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA, 


We learn from the New York Daily Ex- 
press, that Stephens, United States Charge 
d’Affairs to Guatemala, and Catherwood, of 
the Panorama, have met with the most encou- 
raging success almost at the outset of their re- 
searches for antiquities in Central America. 
At Quiragua they made the following disco- 
veries :— 

“One statue 10 feet high, lying upon the 
ground. One ditto, 104 feet high, lying 


described, together with the altars and obelisks, 
the temples at Palenque, the hierogly phies, the 
aqueducts, viaduets, and military highways, 
are from the same people who built Tyre, Ba. 
bylon, the Tower, the Pyramids, and Carthage 
—the Phenicians! who, driven down the Me- 
diterranean by Joshua, after they had circum- 
navigated Africa, visited Britain and the West- 
ern Islands, found themselves, nearly 4000 
years ago, in the Gulf of Mexico, and there 
made their settlement—spread over the penin- 
sula to the Pacific Ocean and to Cape Horn. 
Let our people be prepared for something yet 
more startling—the downfall of the powerful 
people who built those cities. Let them be 
prepared to believe that 1500 years after the 
Pheenicians had settled in America, the nine 
and a half tribes of Israel, after the capture of 
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Samaria, took their departure for ‘an unknown 
country,’ and after taking in train the ‘Tartars 
and Chinese disposed to follow, crossed at 
Beliring’s Straits, and passed down on the Pa- 
cific side until they reached the Isthmus of 
Darien, and there they came suddenly upon 
the Canaanites and destroyed them a second 
time, and in the new world, and with them 
destroyed their temples and their pagan altars, 
as they were ordered to do by the Almighty 
wherever they found them. Let our people 
know that the red men spread over this conti- 
nent are the descendants of what was called 
the lost tribes, who bear, at this day, the proofs 
in their religion, language, and ceremonies, of 
their early origin.” 

omer ee 


Peaches.—A correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce, speaking of peach trees, and 
their liability to be destroyed by “ hard win- 
ters,” states that Judge Judson, of the U.S. 
District Court of Connecticut, who resides at 
Canterbury, caught the idea that it might be 
the too early springs which created the diffi- 
culty. He, therefore, in January, after the 
pe had become thoroughly frozen, covered 

© roots a foot deep with hay or straw, which 
had the effect to keep the frost in the ground, 
and so prevent the sap from starting until the 
spring was fairly opened. He succeeded com- 
pletely ; for the last spring the trees all around, 
and of his neighbours in the adjoining yard, 
were all destroyed, but his were fresh and 
blooming. ‘The fact seems to be, that not the 
cold weather, but warm weather does the mis- 
chief. ‘The trees are killed by the frost after 
the sap starts. 


The National Intelligencer contains a notice 
of Kercheval’s History of the Valley of Vir- 
inia, and speaking of the Ice Mountain in 
ampshire county, in that state, it says :— 
‘The Table Ice Mountain, Kercheval 
thinks ‘ the most extraordinary and wonderful 
work of creation, and deserves the highest 
rank in the history of the natural curiosities of 
our country.’ ‘It is washed on one side by 
the Capon, and its west side for about a mile, 
is covered with loose stones of various sizes, 
and of diamond shape. Itis from six to seven 
hundred feet in height, and on the western side 
for about one hundred yards, and ascending 
some thirty feet, when the loose stones are 
removed, the most perfect, pure and crystal 
looking ice at all seasons of the year, is to be 
found in blocks of from one or two pounds to 
fifieen or twenty pounds weight.’ ”’ 


-_-—-— 


In the extremity of pain the Christian feels 
there is no consolation but in humble acqyies- 
cence in the Divine will. It may be that he 
can pray but little, but that little will be fer- 
vent. e can articulate, perhaps, not at all, 
but his prayer is addressed to one who sees 
the heart; who can interpret its language ; 
who requires not words, but affections. We 
have a striking instance of an answer to silent 
prayer in the case of Moses. In a situation 
of extreme distress, when he had not uttered a 
word, the Lord said unto him, I have heard 
thy crying. 








Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 
TO THE MEMORY OF DANIEL WHEELER. 


Oh, dearly loved, 

And worthy of our love! No more 
Thy aged form shall rise before 

The hushed and waiting worshipper, 
In meek obedience, utterance giving 
To words of truth, so fresh and living 
That ever to the inward :ense, 

They bore unquestioned evidence 
Of an anointed messenger !— 
Or, bowing down thy silver hair, 
In reverent awfulness of prayer, 

The world—its time and sense shut out, 
The brightness of Faith's holy trance 
Gathered upon thy countenance, 

As if each lingering cloud of doubt— 
The cold dark shadows floating here 
In Time's unluminous atmosphere 

Were parted by an angel's hand, 
And through them on thy spiritual eye 
Shone down the blessedness on high— 

The glory of the better land. 


We mourn for thee: 
Yet, full of bope and strong in faith 
That, through the ministry of death, 
From weary works our blessed Lord 
Hath called thee to the rich reward, 
Of those who in His holy name 
Have borne the cross—despised the shame, 
And counted not their own lives dear; 
Knowing no other will than His— 
Nor hope but of His love—nor fear 
Save of their own unworthiness— 
No shelter save beneath the wing 
Of Ancient Goodness,—uand no life 
Save in their death to outward strife 
The burial of their haman will— 
In meek submission draining still 
Each bitter and afflicting cup 
Vouchsafed to them, while filling up 
The remnant of His suffering. 


The oak is fallen! 

While, meet for no good work, the vine 

May still its worthless branches twine. 

Who knoweth not that with thee fell 

A great man in our Israel ? 

Fallen, while thy loins were girded still, 
Thy feet with Zion's dews still wet, 
And, in thy hand retaining yet 

The Pilgrim's staff and scallop-shell. 

Unharmed and safe, where, wild and free, 
Across the Neva’s cold morass 

The breezes from the Frozen Sea 
With winter's arrowy keenness pass, 

Or, where the unwarning tropic gale 

Howled through thy bswy fe tattered sail ; 

Or, where the noon-hour’s fervent heat 

Against Tahiti’s mountains beat ;— 

The same mysterious Hand which gave 

Deliverance upon land and wave— 

Tempered for thee the storms which blew 
Ladoga’s frozen surface o'er, 

And blessed for thee the baleful dew 
Of evening upon Eimeo’s shore, 

Beneath this genial heaven of ours, 

Midst our soft gales and opening flowers, 
Hath given thee a grave! 


His will be done! 

Who seeth not as man—whose way 
Is not as ours: and oh, for thee, 
Nor anxious doubt, nor dark dismay 
Disquieted by closing day, 

But evermore thy soul could say 

“ My Father careth still for me!” 
Called from thy childhood’s home—from her 

The last bud on thy household tree, 
The last dear one to minister 

In duty and in love to thee,— 

From all that Nature holdeth dear, 
Weary with years and worn with pain 
To seck our distant shores again: 

Bound in the spirit, yet unknowing 
The things that should befall thee here, 


Whether of labour or of death, 
In child-like trust serenely going 
To that last trial of thy faith! 


Oh! far away 
Where never shines our Northern star 
On that dark waste which Balboa saw 
From Darien’s mountains stretching far. 
So strange, Heaven-broad and lone, that there 
With forehead to its damp winds bare, 
He bent his muiled kuee in awe ;— 
In many an isle whose coral feet 
The surges of that ocean beat, 
In thy palm-shadows Oahu, 
And Honolulu’s silver bay, 
Amidst Owhyee’s hills of blue, 
And taro groves of Tuoboonai, 
Are gentle hearts which soon shall be 
Sad as our own at thought of thee— 
Worn sowers of T'ruth’s holy seed, 
Whose souls, in weariness and need, 
Were strengthened and refreshed by thine, 
For blessed by the Master's hand 
To them and theirs, thy tender care, 
Thy ministry and fervent prayer— 
Grateful as Esheol’s clustered vine, 
To Israel in their weary land! 


And they who drew 
By thousunds round thee in the hour 
Of prayerful seeking, hushed and deep, 
That He, who bade His islands keep 
Silence before Him, might renew 
Their strength with His unslumbering power, 
Will they forget the pilgrim old— 
‘The gray haired voyager on the wave— 
Who in their solemn gatherings told 
Of Him who came to seek and save 
The wanderers from His Father's fold? 
They too may weep that thou art gone ; 
That never more thy faithful lip 
Shall soothe the weak—the erring warn 
Of those who first, rejoicing, heard 
Through thee, the Gospel’s glorious word— 
Seals of thy true apostleship ! 
Yet, if the brightest diacem, 
Whose rays of living lustre burn 
Around the ransomed ones in bliss, 
Be evermore reserved for them, 
Who bere, through toil and trial, turn 
Many to righteousness,— 
May they not think of thee as wearing 
That star-like crown of light, and bearing 
Amidst heaven’s bright and blissful band 
The \adeless palm-branch in thy hand; 
And joining with a seraph’s tongue 
In that new song the elders sung, 
In offering to its blessed Giver 
Thanksgiving, praise and love, forever. 


Farewell !— 
And though the ways of Zion mourn 
When her strong ones are called away 
Who like thyself have calmly borne 
The heat and burden of the day ; 
Yet He who slumbereth not nor sleepeth, 
His ancient watch about us keepeth, 
Still, sent from His preparing hand 
New witnesses for Truth shall stand— 
New instruments to sound abroad 
The Gospel of our risen Lord, 
To gather to the fold once more 
The desolate and gone astray— 
The scattered of a cloudy day, 
And Zion’s broken walls restore ; 
And, through the travail and the toil 
Of true obedience, minister 
Beauty for ashes, and the oil 
Of joy for mourning unto her! 
So shall her holy bounds increase 
With gates of praise, and courts of peace ; 
So shall the Vine which martyr tears 
And blood sustained in other years 
With fresher life be clothed upon 
And to the world in beanty show, 
As the rose plant of Jericho, 
And glorious as Lebanon ! 


J. G.''W. 
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“The Friend.” 


ENGLAND. 


LETTER X. 


Ralph Goldsmith’s ship arrived in Boston 
harbour near the close of 1661, and on the 
first day of the week. On board was Samuel 
Shattuck, the banished Quaker, but now the 
king's deputy, and having charge of the royal 
mandamus to the colonial officers and minis- 
ters. And, to preserve the secrecy of the mis- 
sion, no intercourse was allowed by the cap- 
tain between the ship’s company and the 
town’s people on the day of their arrival. 
Early on the following morning Ralph and 
Shattuck repaired to John Endicot’s house, 
and on knocking at the door, a man came from 
his excellency to know their business. ‘They 
bid him say to his master that they had a mes- 
sage from King Charles of England to the 
governor, which they could communicate in 
person only. 

On being introduced, Endicot’s countenance 
changed when his = fell upon Shattuck ; he 
knew that Quaker, for he had pronounced his 
sentence of banishment, and he ordered his 
hat to be taken off. But when he read the 
deputation and the mandamus, his countenance 
changed again, and the parties seemed sudden- 
ly to have shifted positions, for they gave 
Shattuck his hat, and Endicot took off his 
own, in respect to the vice-royal deputy. 

Endicot then left the two and sought out 
Bellingham for consultation; and they soon 
returned an answer that they would obey the 
king’s commands. Goldsmith and Shattuck 
then returned to the ship and delivered their 
letters from England; and all the company, 
which was supposed to consist of Quakers, 
went on shore, and with their friends in town 
returned thanks to God for their great deliver- 
ance. 

At this time the assistants were in session ; 
the subject was brought before them, and in a 
short time there was a general jail delivery of 
the Quakers then imprisoned in Boston. 

The king’s mandate produced a great sensa- 
tion in the colony. ‘They knew that Charles 
was jealous of their loyalty, and would lend a 
willing ear to the numerous complaints now 
gathering against them. ‘They therefore ap- 
pointed two agents to London—Norton, 

reacher at the first “‘ church”’ in Boston, and 

radstreet, the distinguished persecuting as- 
sistant. ‘These were to learn the king’s sus- 
picions against them, and to represent the 
people here as his most faithful subjects. The 
supposed dangers of the mission may be learn- 
ed from the fact, that the agents took surety of 
the government to make good all damage by 
detention of their persons in England. They 
sailed in the second month of 1662. 

At Whitehall it was said that their recep- 
tion was most flattering; but to the English 
Quakers they were objects of great interest ; 
and in London many of these, with George 
Fox, gathered round them, to learn what part 
they sustained in the cruelties to the Friends 
in America. Norton, it was said, denied any 
participation in those cruelties, but Bradstreet 
confessed his acts and defended them. And 
when Fox, the father of the sect, asked him 
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by what law they put his friends to death, he| before the general court, which, to raise mo- 
replied, by the English law against Jesuits. | ney, gave the following order. 

But, said Fox, did you believe those you hung! ‘+ Whereas, Daniel Southic and Provided 
were Jesuits or Jesuitically affected? and) Southic, son and daughter of Lawrence South- 
Bradstreet was ¢onstrained to say no. ‘Then, | ic, absenting themselves from the public ordi- 
said Fox, you murdered them! ‘The charge | nances, have been fined by the courts of Salem 
of murder in London was unpleasant to the and Ipswich, pretending to have no estate, and 
charter ruler, and he exclaimed, What, have | refusing to work; the court, upon perusal of a 
you come here to entrap and catch us? ‘Thou |law which was made on account of debts, in 
hast caught thyself, replied the Quaker; and | answer to what should be done, for the satis- 
upon thine own admission may be brought to | faction of the fines, resolves, that the treasur- 
answer here in England for the lives of those | ers of the several counties are and shall be fully 
men, and we are daily advised to bring thee to| impowered to sell said persons to any of the 
answer, by the most loyal of the king’s ser-| English nation at Virginia or Barbadoes, to 
vants, but we shall Jeave thee with the Lord. | answer for said fines. 

This was a most startling intimation. ‘The ** Epwarp Rawson, Sec.” 
idea of a trial for murder, in England, was a Under this order one of the treasurers actu- 
vision of terror to the charter agents; who| ally undertook to send Southic’s children to a 
saw at once, in the actual state of the public| slave market at Barbadoes. But to the lasting 
mind, a strong token of the most fatal result. | honour of the profession, no shipmaster could 
In their present position the subject assumed a be found to take them ; and one especially, af- 
new and frightful aspect ; alone and friendless | firmed that, should he be tempted to engage in 
in a distant Jand, they could now appreciate! in so foul a business, he would never trust 
the feelings of those Quakers they had slain | himself at sea again in the best ship that ever 
in Massachusetts. swam, and he bade the wicked treasurer go 

Upon Norton’s more onan mind the | home and repent. 
impression was never effaced, for from the| How soft a word is religious intolerance for 
time of their-return, which was quite hasty after | such an act of charter despotism as this ! 
this, all accounts agree that he pined, and not} There was a law in those days, also, by 
long after died in melancholy mood. | whieh Quakers might be whipped as vaga- 

From the reception of the king’s mandamus | bonds from town to town through the charter 
the charter powers ceased capital persecutions | limits, and the several constables, as they pass- 
for religion ; but, as if loth to take their hands | ed them-on from hand to hand, whipped them 
off the Quakers, they for along season, and | southerly into the wilderness between Dedham 
almost to the end of the charter, continued to | and Rhode Island. 
whip, fine, and imprison them almost without; On a certain time three young and delicate 
measure. By a law as late as 1677, the year | Quakeresses went down to Dover, then the 
after Philip’s war, they renewed the slumber- | most northerly town in Massachusetts, and 
ing fires of persecution, because, as they al-| where there were many Quakers. Here their 
leged, God’s judgments were upon them, in| movements and exhortations became offen- 
that calamity, for their toleration of Quakeis.| sive to Richard Waldron, one of the charter 
In these persecutions more than three hundred | magistrates, and the following order, issued by 
citizens of the republic suffered in their per-| him, will serve as a sample of many others, 
sons and estates, and many were ruined by | and of itself conveys more knowledge of the 
heavy fines, whippings, and imprisonments, | temper of the times than any description. 
and in discouragement left the country. So| -**'To the constables of Dover, Hampton, 
numerous were the law-made offences against | Salisbury, Newbury, Rowley, Ipswich, Wen- 








the church power, a man could hardly speak | ham, Lynn, Boston, Roxbury, and Dedham, 
or move without hazard. To go to a Quaker| and until these vagabond Quakers are carried 
meeting was penal, to stay at home was penal, | out of this jurisdiction. 

and Quakers could not be made to attend the! You and every of you are required, in the 
regular charter worship in company with their | king’s name, to take these vagabond Quakers, 
persecutors ; hence prosecutions and punish-| Anne Colman, Mary Tompkins, and Olive 
ment were of almost daily occurrence. Those | Ambrose, and make them fast to the cart’s tail, 
who had property would rather see it wasted|and driving the cart through your several 
than submit, and when they had none, they | towns, to whip them upon their naked backs, 
were doomed to hard labour, and in one case | not exceeding ten stripes a piece in each town, 
two were ordered to be sold out of the country | and so to convey them from constable to con- 
as slaves to pay their fines, for not attending | stable, till they are out of this jurisdiction, as 
the regular public worship. you will answer it at your peril ; and this shall 

Lawrence Southic, om Cassandra his wife, | be your warrant. 

were sober and industrious Quakers of Boston, Per me, Ricnarp Watpron.”’ 
whom God had blessed with two dutiful chil-| In Dover, on a cold winter’s day, Waldron 
dren, ason anda daughter. They once had The 
property of lands and cattle, but by long and! young women were stripped to the waist be- 
continued prosecutions, and the law against! fore him, tied to a cart’s tail and whipped, and 
their sect, and by banishment, they were now | when some present ventured to condemn the 
very poor. Their children refused to attend} cruelty, he put two of them in the stocks. 
the established worship. Upon this they were| From Dover they were passed on to Hampton, 
taken before a magistrate and fined, and having| and there whipped ; and thence to Salisbury. 
no property were ordered to work; this they| At Salisbury, Walter Barefoot through com- 
also refused, and the public treasury was like| passion persuaded the constable to give him 
to lose its dues, and thus the case was carried | the warrant to take the prisoners to Newbury ; 


saw the execution of his own order. 
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but having obtained it, he set the females atya promise, that if the colony would submit, he 
liberty, and thus, no doubt, saved their lives. | would regulate the government merely, and not | markable is the circumstance of a double cone 


For, by the order, they could be whipped | 
through eleven towns, ten stripes in each, and | 
over a distance of eighty miles! 

This cruelty soon built up a Quaker society 
in Dover, which long outlived the charter des-| 


destroy it. 


That which renders the waterspout so re- 


being formed when the phenomenon is com- 


Upon this the assistants, as was quaintly | plete, one cone pointing downwards from a 


|said, ‘*showed more of the willow than the | cloud, whilst another points upwarils from the 


oak,’’ and they passed a resolve “that they|sea. ‘The thin semi-transparent columns which 


would not contend in law with his majesty, 


potism ; and this is the Waldron who was to-| but would humbly lay themselves at his royal 
mahawked in his own bedehamber by the In- | feet in submission to his pleasure.’” Another 


dians for his cruelty and treachery to them, 
they not being of Quaker forbearance. 





LETTER XI. 


Although I do not propose to detail further 
the Quaker persecutions, yet it is not for lack of 
matter. ‘The collection of fines in those days 
for mere law-made offences, was a lucrative 
business. ‘The constables and marshals levied 
upon the cattle, wearing apparel, the farming 
and household utensils of the people, by ap- 
praisement. So numerous were these appraise- 
ments, that as they now stand recorded, a cor- 
rect estimate may be formed of the gold and 
silver value of all the necessaries of life under | 
the first charter. Cotemporary writers affirm 
that more than forty thousand pounds were 
thus levied for the use of the government and 
the ministry; an immense sum, when we 
consider the poverty of the country, and the 
fact that seventy-five pounds would then buy as 
much as one hundred now. It brought down 
a wide spread ruin, although many fattened 
upon the spoils of their fellow citizens. The 
rights of property were violated by that go- 
vernment which was designed to protect it. It 
might be lost without sloth or improvidence, 
or won without industry or virtue. But the| 
most deplorable wrong was the corruption of 
the public mind. It was the pollution of the 
fountains of justice: and to sustain those per- 
secuting measures, required the excitement of 
the worst of passions among the people. 

In 1665 Governor John Endicot died. He 
was older than the charter, being one of those 
to whom it was originally granted. He was 
nominated as a first assistant, in 1629, by the 
king, and came over soon after. ‘The close 
of his life and administration was marked by 
the prosecution of five anabaptists. They 
were degraded and deprived of the power to 
vote as freemen, and when they would not 
eease the exercise of their religion, they were 
first imprisoned, and then banished. 

But the king never forgot or forgave the 
necessity of his mandamus. In the execution 
of Englishmen, not for any crime known to 
British law, that jealous monarch saw the as- 
sumption of sovereignty in his own dominions 
and by his own subjects. In his letter to the 
colony in 1662, he commanded that only wis- 
dom, virtue, and integrity should entitle to 
office, and that all freeholders of competent 
estates, not vicious, though of different religi- 
ous persuasions, should be allowed to vote. In 
lieu of obedience, they sent the king a load of 
mats for his royal navy, with a most loyal let- 
ter. From this period we date the decline of 
the charter. And it was so that this British 
king, tyrannical and intolerant at home, seemed 
here the advocate of all good freedom, and the 

at refuge of all the oppressed. Yet it was 
not till 1683 that he dispatched the quo war- 
ranto against the charter; and then it was with 


spirit this, from that which animated Mary 





stalk, as it were, on the surface of the ocean in 
calm weather, though no cloud is to be seen 


above them, as well as the small agitated cir- 
cles, which are only seen by their marking the 


Dyer, the defenceless woman, whom they |smooth surface of the sea in their gyrations, 


slew in the days of their power. 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth : 


‘but the righteous are bold as a lion :”’—* the 


Lord upholdeth the righteous.” 


PRAYER. 


Henry Scougal, in his treatise entitled, 
“The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” after 
reference to the promise of the Holy Spirit, thus 
proceeds: ‘In prayer, we make the nearest 
approaches to God, and lie open to the influ- 
ences of heaven; then it is, that the Sun of 
Righteousness doth visit us with his directest 
rays, and dissipateth our darkness, and imprint- 
eth his image on our souls.” * As there is one 
sort of prayer, wherein we make use of the 


voice, and another wherein, though we utter} 


no sound, yet we conceive the expressions 
and form of words, as it were in our minds ; 
so there is a third and more sublime kind of 
prayer, wherein the soul takes a higher flight, 
and having collected all its forces by long and 
serious meditation, it darteth itself, if I may so 
speak, towards God in sighs and groans, and 
thoughts too big for expression. As when af- 
ter a deep contemplation of the divine perfec- 
tions, appearing in all his works of wonder, 


it addresseth itself unto him in the profoundest | 


adoration of his majesty and glory :—or when, 
after sad reflections on its vileness and mis- 
carriages, it prostrates itself before him with the 


greatest confusion and sorrow, not daring to| 
| Blossom. 


lift up its eyes, or utter one word in his pre- 
sence—or when, having well considered the 
beauty of holiness, and the unspeakable felicity 
of those that are truly good, it panteth after 
God, and sendeth up such vigorous and ardent 
desires, as no words can svfficiently express ; 
continuing these acts as long as it finds itself 
upheld by the force and impulse of the previ- 
ous meditation.” 

‘‘This mental prayer is, of all other, the 
most effectual to purify the soul, and dispose 
it to a holy and religious temper, and may be 
termed the great secret of devotion, and one of 
the most powerful instruments of the divine 
life; and it may be, that the apostle hath a 
peculiar respect to it, when he saith, ‘the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities, and maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered,’ or, as the original may bear, that can- 
not be worded.” 


OQN WATERSPOUTS. 
Extracted from Reid’s work on the Law of Storms. 


Of the different atmospheric phenomena, 











may probably have the same origin as the 
waterspout. One of these circles, which ap- 
peared too insignificant to do harm, after per- 
forming many gyrations near a ship command- 
ed by Captain Marquis, on the coast of Malabar, 
suddenly approached her, as she lay becalmed, 
with her saile loose, and passing across her 
bows, carried off her flying jib and jib-boom 
into the air, higher than the mast-head. I have 
myself witnessed these semi-transparent co- 
lumns, within the tropics, without being able 
to decide which way they turned round; and 
the spiral form in which they are said to re- 
volve may be the reason: for it is very difficult 
to pronounce which way a screw revolves 
when turning rapidly. The figure being double, 
and the cones poiating in opposite directions, 
it should be observed whether the cloud above 
the spout also revolves, and if the gyrations of 
the upper portion of the phenomenon be in the 
same or in the contrary direction to those at 
the surface of the sea. 

Notwithstanding diligent inquiry of a great 
many persons who witnessed waterspouts at 
sea, I have only been able to obtain one ac- 
count in which the gyrations of the wind are 
satisfactorily explained; and in this instance it 
proved to be on the surface of the sea, turning 
in the contrary direction to the apparent law 
in great storms, in south latitude. ‘The instance 


| alluded to is the waterspout described by Capt. 


Beechey, in the published account of his voy- 
age in the Pacific, when he commanded the 
That account says,— 

‘*While we were off Clermont Tonnerre, 
we had a narrow escape from a waterspout of 
more than ordinary size. It approached us 
amidst heavy rain, thunder, and lightning, and 
was not seen until it was very near to the ship. 
As soon as we were within its influence, a 
gust of wind obliged us to take in every sail, 
and the topsails, which could not be furled in 
time, were in danger of splitting. ‘The wind 
blew with great violence, momentarily changing 
its direction, as if it were sweeping round in 
short spirals; the rain, which fell in torrents, 
was also precipitated in curves, with short in- 
tervals of cessation. Amidst this thick shower, 
the waterspout was discovered, extending in a 
tapering form, from a dense stratum of cloud 
to within thirty feet of the water, where it was 
hid by the foam of the sea, being whirled up- 
wards by a tremendous gyration. It changed 
its direction after it was first seen, and threat- 
ened to pass over the ship: but being diverted 
from its course by a heavy gust of wind, it 
gradually receded. On the dispersion of this 
magnificent phenomenon, we observed the co- 
lumn to diminish gradually, and at length to 


none is more curious than the waterspouts. | retire to the cloud from whence it had descend- 
‘That they cause small whirlwinds there seems | ed, in an undulating form. 
“Various causes have been assigned for 


no reason to doubt. 
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these formations, which appear to be intimately | began to form at a spot on the under side of| prised and terrified, by truly one of the most 


connected with electricity. On the present oc-| the arch, that was darker than the rest of the| magnificent sights in the world. 


In that vast 


casion a ball of fire was observed to be pre-|line. A thin cone first appeared, which gradu-| expanse of desert from west to northwest of 


cipitated into the sea, and one of the boats, | ally became elongated, and was shortly joined 
which was away from the ship, was so sur-| with several others, which went on increasing 
rounded by lightning, that Lieut. Belcher|in length and bulk, until the columns had 
thought advisable to get rid of the anchor by | reached about half down to the horizon. ‘They 
hanging it some fathoms under water, and to| here united and formed one immense dark- 
cover the seamen’s muskets. From the ac-|coloured tube. The sea beneath had been 
counts of this officer and Mr. Smyth, who| hitherto undisturbed; but when the columns 
were at a distance from the ship, the column| united, it became perceptibly agitated, and al- 
of the waterspout first descended in a spiral| most immediately became whirled in the air 
form, until it met the ascending column a short} with a rapid gyration, and formed a vast basin, 
distance from the sea; a second and a third} from the centre of which the gradually-length- 
were afterwards formed, which subsequently | ening column seemed to drink fresh supplies 


| 


us, we saw a large number of pillars of sand 
at different distances, at times moving with 
great celerity, at others stalking on with a ma- 
Jestic slowness; at intervals we thought they 
were coming in a very few minutes to over- 
whelm us; and small quantities of sand did 
actually more than once reach us. Again they 
would retreat, so as to be almost out of sight, 
their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
the tops often separated from the bodies; and 
these once disjoined, dispersed in the air, and 
did not appear more. 


Then 


Sometimes they were 


united into one large column, and this again | of water. The column had extended about two| broken near the middle, as if struck with a 


separated into three small spirals, and then dis-| thirds of the way towards the sea, and nearly | 
persed. It is not impossible that the highly | connected itself with the basin, when a hoary | 
rarefied air, confined by the woods encircling | shower of rain fell from the right of the arch | 
the Lagoon Islands, may contribute to the for-| a short distance from the spout, and shortly 
mation of these phenomena. after another fell from the opposite side. This 
‘«‘ Neither the barometer nor sympiesometer | discharge appeared to have an effect upon the 
were sensibly affected by this partial disturb-| waterspout, which now began to retire. The 
ance of the atmosphere; but the temperature| sea, on the contrary, was perceptibly more 
underwent a change of eight degrees, falling | agitated, and for several minutes the basin con- 
from 82° to 74°: at midnight it rose to 78°. | tinued to increase in size, although the vere, 
On the day succeeding this occurrence, several | was considerably diminished. In a few mi- 
waterspouts were seen at a distance, the wea-| nutes more the column had entirely disappear- 
ther being squally and gloomy.” |ed; the sea, however, still continued agitated, 
Clermont ‘Tonnerre is in south latitude, and and did not subside for three minutes after all | 
is one of the group of islands called ‘* Danger- | disturbing causes from above had vanished. 
ous Archipelago,” about lat. 19° S. long. 187°; ‘** This phenomenon was unaccompanied by 
Ww thunder or lightning, although the showers of 
rain which fell so suddenly seemed to be oc- 
|casioned by some such disturbance.’” 
The circular motion imparted to the water 








Having applied to Captain Beechey in the 
hope that he might be able to explain in which 
way the gyrations of wind which accompanied 
this waterspout revolved, I received from him | of the sea during waterspouts, is probably not | 
the following explanation : confined merely to the surface, for the ocean, 

‘The gyrations were in a direction confrary|to an unknown depth, may partake of the 
to that of the hands of a watch; if it had been | impulse. 
otherwise the ship would have changed her! In 1815, the Orontes frigate, commanded by 
tack, whereas she only broke off. She was | Captain Cochrane, was in company with the 
on the starboard tack, and the waterspout came | Newcastle, the flag-ship of the late Admiral 
upon the weather beam, and passed under the| Sir Pulteney Malcolm. ‘The ships were near 
stern. At first the ship broke round off seven | the equator, between Teneriffe and St. Helena, 
or eight points, and afterwards kept coming up| when two large waterspouts were observed a- 
and breaking off, as the gusts of wind varied| head of the Orontes, one on each bow, about 
their direction, but the wind continued on the|a mile and a half distant, whilst the Newcastle 
starboard side the whole time, and the ship did| was nearly the same distance on the larboard 
not alter her position more than a quarter of the | beam. 
circle. It was quite clear, from the peculiar} It was perfectly calm at the time; yet the 
manner in which the rain (if such large drops | Orontes was observed to be going a-head of the 
can be so designated) fell, that we were within | admiral ; and it was proved by throwing paper 
the vortex of the spout, and that the gusts|iito the sea, that the vessel was making no 
which laid the vessel on her side were part of} way through the water. ‘The officers were of 
the phenomenon, and consequently that the| opinion that the Orontes was carried forward 
gyration must have been as I have stated. I) by a partial current which did not affect the 
have observed many waterspouts between the| Newcastle, and the circumstance was mention- 
tropics, but, with the exception of that off|ed to the admiral by Captain Cochrane, on 
Clermont onnerre, never noticed the direc-/| their arrival at St. Helena, as a curious cvinci- 
tion in which they turned, and regret that the| dence, viz. the Orontes being carried forward, 
subject was never before mentioned to me, as} whilst the waterspouts were a-head of her. 

I have had many opportnnities of determining} The moving pillars of sand described by 
the fact. Bruce as having been seen in Nubia, though 

‘‘ As it appears to me that any observations| the account may be familiar to many, is here 
upon this extraordinary phenomenon will be| reprinted, because these moving pillars proba- 
interesting, I extract from my journal a few|bly originated from the same cause, whatever 
lines, which I wrote when I last crossed the| that may be. 
equator :— **On the 14th of November, at seven in the 

««¢The day had been very sultry, and in the| morning, we left Assa Nagga, our course being 
afternoon a long arch of heavy cumuli and| due north; at one o’clock we alighted among 
nimbi rose slowly above the southern horizon: | acacia trees at Waadi el Halboub, having gone 
while watching its movement, a waterspout|twenty-one miles. We were here at once sur- 














large cannon shot. 
advance with considerable swiftness upon us, 
the wind being very strong at north. 
of them ranged alongside of us, about the dis- 
tance of three miles. 
of the largest appeared to me at that distance 


About noon they began to 
Eleven 
The greatest diameter 


as if it would measure ten feet. ‘They retired 
from us with a wind at southeast, leaving an 
impression upon my mind to which I can give 
no name, though surely one ingredient in it 
was fear, and a considerable deal of wonder 
and astonishment. It was in vain to think of 
flying: the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing 
ship, would have been of no use to have car- 
ried us out of the danger. 

“15th Nov.—At 7 a. m. we left Waadi Di- 
mokea. ‘The same appearance of moving pil- 
lars of sand presented themselves to us this 
day, in form and disposition like those we had 
seen at Waadi el Halboub, only they seemed 
to be more in number and less in size.” 


THE TORNADO AT NATCHEZ. 


We have just conversed with an observant 
and scientific citizen of Natchez, who was an 
eye-witness of the late desolating tempest, and 
he has communicated to us some particulars 
which go towards explaining the rationale of 
tornadoes. This gentleman lives in a house 
built after the Spanish model, and which is 
more substantial than the great majority of 
houses in Natchez. Its chimneys were blown 
down and its windows driven out, and one of 
its wings, built more recently, and not so se- 
curely as the rest of the edifice, was prostrated. 
The main body of the building was uninjured, 
and the family escaped. 

The gentleman’s gardener had just left his 
own house, close by, and its windows and 
doors were by accident left open; it received 
no injury. ‘The gardener of a friend, living in 
his immediate neighbourhood, hastened to his 
house when he saw the storm approaching, 
and succeeded in closing his doors and win- 
dows, which he had scarcely done when the 
house fell and crushed him under the ruins. 
Dr. Tooley, the neighbour of our informant, 
and a man of scienee, with a just conception 
of the action of the tempest, threw open all the 
windows and doors of his house, not already 
open when the storm commenced, and, al- 
though the structure of it was frail, it sustained 
no injury: not even a pane of glass was broken. 
It was saved by the free outlet given to the air 
in the rooms seeking to restore the balance in 
the atmosphere. 
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Houses, that were made as air-tight as the 
closing of doors and windows could render 
them, were in the condition of the sealed bot- 
tle under the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump: the pent-up air of which shivers it into 
a thousand fragments. ‘The destruction of 
houses was entirely owing to the sudden ex- 
pansion of the air within, said to have been 
equal to the explosive force of gunpowder. 
They were exploded—the roofs shot up into 
the air, and the bricks in the walls were pro- 
jected with violence in all directions around. 
In many cases the upper rooms, or garrets, 
‘which were most confined, alone exploded, 





The Yearly meeting of Friends in London 
gave, in their Epistle of 1826, the following 
truly excellent advice to its members—advice 
as applicable now as then, and to others, as 
well as those within the pale of the Society of 
Friends. ‘*We would tenderly invite those 
who may have acquired a competency of out- 
ward substance, to watch the proper period at 
which they may withdraw from the cares of 
business, and when disengaged from the regu- 
lar concerns of trade, to beware how they em- 
ploy their property in investments which may 
involve them anew in care and anxiety. We 
affectionately desire that neither these nor any 


the other apartments escaping in consequence | other cares may disqualify them from acting 
of the exit afforded to the air by doors and| the part of faithful stewards in the employ- 
windows. Our informant represents it as _— ment of their time, their talents, and their 
ing been the work of an instant. The wind| substance, or from being concerned above all 
did not seem to blow harder than it [does in| things, through watchfulness unto prayer, to 
storms of ordinary severity. | It appeared that| have their lamps trimmed, and oil in their 


the common air was suddenly and strangely 
rarefied—as if its pressure had been at once 
annihilated—and, in this state, the atmosphere | 
confined in houses rushing out into the void, 
threw down every wall not of remarkable 
atrength, or having large outlets by which it 
might escape. He walked forth a moment 
after his own house felt the concussion, and 
beheld on all sides houses prostrate, and his 
neighbours crawling forth from under their 
ruins. He confirms the statement already 
given, that a marvellously small number of per- 
sons perished, considering how many houses 
full of inhabitants were demolished in a single 
moment of time. 

Those persons who heard the lectures of| 
Dr. Espy, on his late visit to our city, will be 
struck with the confirmation which the tornado | 
of Natchez gives to his theory of storms. As| 
he maintained was the fact in all such tem- 
pests, the buildings in that ill-fated city were 
thrown down by an explosion—the instantane- 
ous expansion of the air within the houses. 
And the practical lesson to be drawn from the 
whole is, that the windows of our dwellings 
should be raised and the doors thrown open 
during a tornado, to allow free egress to the 
air, in case of the sudden rarefaction of the 
atmosphere without.— Louisville Journal. 





It is a fact well known in the history of 
knowledge, that men, gifted with singular in- 
telligence, have broached the grossest errors, 
and even sought to undermine the grand truths 
on which human virtue, dignity and hope de- 
pend. And on the other hand, there are in- 
stances of men of naturally moderate powers of 
mind, who by a disinterested love of truth and 
their fellow-creatures, have gradually risen to 
no small force and enlargement of thought. 
Some of the most useful teachers of mankind 
have owed their power of enlightening others, 
not so much to any natural superiority, as to 
the simplicity, impartiality and disinterested- 
ness of their minds, to their readiness to live 
and die for the truth. ‘Thought expands as by 
a natural elasticity, when the pressure of self- 
ishness is removed. Moral and religious prin- 
ciples fertilize the intellect. Duty faithfully 
performed, opens the mind to truth, both being 
of one family, alike immutable, universal and 
everlasting. 


vessels; that when the solemn close of life 
shall come, they may, through redeeming love 
and mercy, be prepared to enter into the joy 
of their Lord.” 


‘aithfulness to God.— The man who would 
be faithful to his God, would rather be rebuked 
by the wise and religious, than applauded by 
the foolish and profane. 


Perhaps nothing would tend so eflicaciously 
to diminish the general evils of insolvency as 
a sound state of public opinion respecting the 
obligation to pay our debts. ‘The insolvent 
who, with the means of paying, retains the 
money in his own pocket, is, and he should 
be regarded as being a dishonest man. If 
public opinion held such conduct to be of the 
same character as theft, probably a more pow- 
erful motive to avoid insolvency would be 
established than any which now exists. 
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Within a few days past, we have received 
more than one intimation, from respectable 
sources, that we have been guilty of an indis- 
cretion by inserting, the week before last, tle 
article headed ‘* Coloured People in London.” 
In answer we may say, that it was copied 
from one of our exchange papers, with no 
other view than as showing the kind of feeling 
with which coloured people were regarded 
there; and, being unaccompanied by note or 
comment, it was only by a strained inference 
that we could be supposed to hold it up as an 
example for imitation among ourselves. We 
should be very sorry to be so understood. We 
are not, nor ever have been connected with 
the anti-slavery societies, and although among 
those associated with them are many estima- 
ble individuals, and not a few of them in the 
list of our particular friends, yet we have uni- 
formly believed, that one of the greatest mis- 
takes committed by the anti-slavery people, is 
the mixing up with the abolition question, the 
warfare against what they are pleased to call 


| 
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prejudices in regard to the coloured race. The 
great object, it is our settled judgment, should 
be the extirpation of slavery, by striking at the 
root; leaving those minor appendages to time, 
and the gradual but certain effects of advanc- 
ing light and knowledge. Im short, it con- 
tinues to be, as it has been, our desire te act 
in consistency with the temper and principles 
of Old Sehool Abolitionists—such as influene- 
ed the James Pembertons, the Warner Mif- 
flins, the Benjamin Rushes of former days,— 
or, which is still more in aecordance with our 
convictions, we desire to regulate our move- 
ments in relation to this subject, so that they 
may continually harmonize with the prinei- 
ples and mode of action * professed and prac- 
tised by the Society of Friends—that is safe 
and proper.’’ In the mean time, we wish our 
friends to bear in mind, than an editor has a 
difficult and often a perplexed path to tread— 
that with the best intentions he is liable to err, 
either on the right hand, or on the left, and 
therefore has a reasonable claim to kindness 
on the part of those who judge. 





It has been mentioned to us, that we omit- 
ted to note, according to our general practice 
in similar cases, the return of our Friend Jacob 
Green to his home in Ireland. The omis- 
sion was altogether unintentional, and it may 
be satisfactory to distant subseribers, even yet 
to state, that he embarked in the steamship 
British Queen (directly after attending New 
York Yearly Meeting) on or about the Ist of 
the 6th month last. We have now to add, 
that our Friend Joseph John Gurney embark- 
ed at New York, on seventh day the 25th 
ultimo, in the packet ship Roscius for Liver- 
pool. 


MORAL ALMANAC, 


We have on our table the Moral Almanac 
for the year 1841, published by the Tract As- 
sociation of Friends, and to be had at their de- 
pository No. 50, North Fourth street. It bears 
a neat, and we think improved appearance, and 
with the tables and calculations essential to an 
almanac, contains besides equivalent to about 
twenty-three pages of judiciously selected mo- 
ral and religious reading matter, of itself worth 
at least three times the selling price. The 
demand last year, it appears, considerably 
exceeded the number printed; consequently 
many who neglected to apply early were dis- 
appointed. ‘This we are desired to mention 
for the benefit of those who wish a supply, 
lest by neglecting to call seasonably, a like 
disappointment ensue. 


The lines inserted to-day to the memory of 
D. Wheeler, were kindly furnished us by a 
friend of the gifted author. Their beauty and 
appropriateness, we think, will not be ques- 
tioned. 








“Diep, at his residence in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
the 19th ult. Witutam Wetuerert, in the 72d year of 
his age. 


PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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